Heirs of the Symbolists
action or struggle for harmony in the soul of the poet*. Al-
though he has paid the tribute of imitation to the chiselled
precision of Gautier, his alliance with the symbolists is evident
in those many poems of his which combine a sardonic natural-
ism with an extreme refinement of sensibility. No poet of this
century writing in English has been so fully obedient to the
maxims laid down by Poe, and by Coleridge before him, and
exemplified by the French poets of the close of the nineteenth
century, that poetry should rely upon music to produce effects
which are at once vague and charged with suggestion.
Few poets in our time have exhibited such complete mas-
tery of their instrument. Indeed, if Eliot has any claim to being
called a classicist, it is because his technical excellence, like
Pound's, derives in part from a close study of his predecessors,
both French and English, in part from an ability to resume
where they left off. Although at one time attacking the theory
of free verse, declaring that *no vers is Kbre for the man who
wants to do a good job', he has recently admitted that his won
-work may fairly be regarded as free verse. Its filiations are
with Elizabethan blank verse and with the vers libre of Jules
Laforgue. In both instances, as he has himself pointed out,
you have the stretching, contracting and distorting of a tradi-
tional measure. It is this mingling of sixteenth-century English
and late nineteenth-century French influences which allows
his verse the dramatic vigour of the one and the supple ironic
grace of the other.
What makes for the peculiarity of his style is his habit of
borrowing, not merely techical devices, nor even musical
phrases and felicitous images, but entire passages from those
poets whom he admires. The Waste Land is a famous museum
of such spoils. There is Elizabethan blank verse and Shakes-
pearean song. There is the rhythm of the Old Testament, the
echo of the Psalms:
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